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SOME POINTS FOR READERS. 


A good reader is as rare as a good writer. 
None of us should be content always to read 
that which pleases but does not teach. In 
order that general reading may teach us we 
must find in its words, sentences, and word- 
pictures something new to us. By studying 
this unknown quantity that comes up before us, 
we convert it into knowledge. The question 
here to be considered is this: How shall one 
guard every scrap of the unknown and draw 
good from it? 

We may generalize these points in our read- 
ing, as follows :— 

(a.) Words, the meaning of which we do 
not know. 

(d.) Words, the pronunciation of which we 
do not know. 

(¢.) Words, the derivation of which we do 
not know. 

(@.) Grammatical points, which we may 
desire further to study. 
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(é.) Passages, not fully clear to us (in 
meaning ). 

(f) Questionable points in the author’s 
style as relating to choice of words, to the 
chosen manner of explanation, to the treatment 
of the subject, etc. 

(g-) Proper names, historical, geographical, 
mythological, that demand our attention. 

(4.) References to works of other authors. 

Every reader does not care to stop at each 
little question to find out all about it; and, 
furthermore, not every reader has at hand the 
volumes necessary to elucidate all obscure 
points. I have tried to read books and master 
the-contents as I read, but in my own case the 
plan has been a failure. I find that by reading 
the whole volume, and marking everything that 
I need to study, I can better master my book. 
Gradually I have adopted a code of marking, 
and I find it very helpful. Here it is: Every 
word, the meaning of which I do not know, I 
underline, placing opposite to it on the outer 
margin the letter “m.” When I have finished 
my. book and again look over its pages this 
letter “‘m” tells me that I have a meaning to 
look for in the dictionary. In like manner I 
underline words the pronunciation or derivation 
of which I wish to look up, and on the margin 
I jot down “p” or “d,” as the case may be. 
If it be a grammatical point I underline the 
word or words and place “g” on the margin. 
Passages. containing a sentiment or expression 
that I particularly fancy I mark vertically, but 
add no marginal cipher, in order to distinguish 
these from obscure passages which I wish 
further to study, and which I mark vertically, 
placing “?” on the margin. About proper 
names one may desire to know a nationality 
(“n”), or century (“c” ), a geographical situa- 
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tion (“gs”). These I mark as shown in the 
parentheses; or one may adopt the plan of 
underscoring all proper names requiring atten- 
tion, and mark on the margin this sign, “?” 


If works of other authors are mentioned, I 


underline the name of each volume I wish to 
examine and place on the margin “See.” 

When I have finished my reading I begin at 
the first page and write up in my note-book 
every point marked during my reading. If I 
cannot find at home all the information I desire, 
it is no trouble whatever to carry volume and 
note-book to the city library, where one can find 
an answer to almost any question. 

Cases arise in which an immediate consulta- 
tion upon a point in reading must be made; yet 
they are not very frequent. To mark on the 
outer margin is preferable because of the greater 
space, and because the outer edge of the leaf 
catches the eye quicker than does the inner. 
To have all these points written up in one place 
in a note-book is an advantage appreciated most 
by those who have hunted over a score of 
different pages for notes made at odd times. 

Thomas Whalley Tapper. 


Canton, Mass. 





DOES NOVEL WRITING PAY? 


Does novel writing pay? 

This is the question recently asked by an Ameri- 
can novelist who may lay claim to success without 
fear of contradiction, and this is the experience 
that led to the inquiry : — 

He wrote a good story, stirring in plot, biight in 
dialogue, original in treatment, and neatly blending 
both humor and pathos. It was not a great novel, 
but it was far better than the usual out-put of the 
American writer. He took this novel to a pub- 
lisher and offered it for sale. The ‘offer was 
accepted upon the following terms : — 

The author should receive ten per cent. of the 
retail price of the book on each volume sold after 
the first cost of the publication had been received. 

This is the result of the sale: About three 
thousand books were sold, one-third of which were 
bound in cloth and brought $1 each. The other 
two-thirds were bound in paper and sold for twenty- 
five cents each. The sale of the dollar books paid 
the cost of putting the work in the market. There 
was left for the author the royalty upon the 2,000 
paper-bound books, which amounted to $50. If 


the novelist had gone to the expense of having his 
manuscript typewritten he would have been out of 
pocket on the venture. Whereupon the author 
wrote a newspaper article asking three questions : — 

1. Does novel writing pay? 

2. Does the publisher make more money than 
the authors do? 

3. Does magazine novel writing pay better’than 
book writing? 

The first question is easily answered. Anthony 
Trollope, George Eliot, Charles Dickens, E. P. Roe, 
Sir Walter Scott, and other novelists proved that 
novel writing has paid in the past. William Dean 
Howells, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Rider Haggard, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, H. C. Bunner, Gen. Lew 
Wallace, Edgar Fawcett, Gen. Lloyd S. Bryce, Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward, Sidney Luska, Frank Stockton, 
Henry James, Julian Hawthorne, and Brander 
Matthews are proving that novel writing is paying 
now. : 

Upon the remaining questions the following 
interviews may cast some light : — 

“Probably one-half of the works of fiction that 
are published net no profit whatever,” said George , 
Haven Putnam, head of the firm of G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. “They do not pay the publisher for his 
expense or the author for his pains. Take cloth 
books that retail for $1 or $1.50 each. From one 
thousand to two thousand of these must be sold 
before the cost of production is recovered. If the 
publisher issues the work in paper, say at fifty 
cents each, it requires two thousand, or three thou- 
sand, or sometimes five thousand to bring back the 
cost. These books are sold to the trade for twenty- 
five cents each. Add to this the cost of the books 
that must be given away for review, the expense of 
advertising the book, and the further expense of 
sending out travelling agents, who cost us $10 a day 
this side of the Rocky Mountains and $15 the other 
side, and you can readily see that it takes a good 
many books to bring in a profit. It is hard to give 
a definite answer to the question, but I should say 
that, asa rule, authors receive as much of the profits 
as the publishers do. If the work meets with an 
extraordinary sale the publisher is apt to make 
more money than the author, but very few of such 
cases occur, comparatively speaking.” 

“Does the prior publication of a novel by a 
magazine injure its sale in book form?” 

“T should not think so. In case the author is 
comparatively unknown, the advertising his work 
would receive from the magazine would be of great 
value. If the author were well known, advertising 
would also be of benefit. It is true that its sale in 
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certain quarters would be diminished by the maga- 
zine publication, but it would unquestionably be 
increased in other quarters. I would not allow its 
magazine publication to make any material differ- 
ence in my agreement with the author of a work I 
wanted to republish.” 

“ Novel writing does pay,’’ said another publisher 
as well known as Mr. Putnam. “The Century 
paid $50,000 for its ‘ Life of Lincoln,’ and propor- 
tionately large sums are offered for works of fiction. 
I have offered $15,000 for a novel that has not yet 
been published. My offer has not been accepted, 
but it stands good. I would willingly draw my 
check to-day for $25,000 for the privilege of pub- 
lishing Henry Stanley’s next work, provided the 
explorer had returned with the manuscript. As to 
novels, I would give $15,000 for Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s next novel. I would give the same for Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett’s book, which is the 
price that the Bonners have contracted to pay for 
it, sight unseen. I would also give $10,000 for 
Rider Hagyard’s next novel serial and book rights. 
So you see that some kinds of novel writing pay. 
The royalties on Dr. Holland’s novels continued up 
to the time of his death increasing every year.” 

In the absence from the city of Editor Burlingame, 
of Scribner’s Magazine, Assistant Editor Robert 
Bridges was asked regarding magazine writing. 
“Speaking from my _ standpoint,” replied Mr. 
Bridges, “I believe that it does pay. The average 
price paid for a magazine serial is from $1,000 to 
$5,000. There are four first-class magazines in this 
country. They publish, let us say, two novels each 
year, though that is greater than the actual number. 
That means that only eight novelists can reach the 
public through these mediums in the course of a 
year; so it is impossible for all of the good novels 
within each year to appear in the magazines. Those 
that are so printed usually appear in book form 
later, and the author receives a royalty in addition 
to the price he was paid by the magazine. This, 
however, differs in each case, for two contracts 
with authors are seldom alike in every particular. 

“As to the value of the magazine publication I 
am very clear. Let us suppose that the magazine 
has a circulation of only 100,000 numbers monthly. 
Each number is read by four or five more persons. 
That means that at least 400,000 persons have the 
opportunity of reading the novel. Besides this the 
magazine is advertised each month on news stands 
throughout the country and in the leading papers 
of, let us say, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Baltimore, and Washington. 
That gives the announcement of our novelist’s 


work at least a circulation of 2,000,000 numbers. 
Now in addition to this the novel will probably run 
through ten or twelve numbers. In the former 
case the novelist’s name and work would be pre- 
sented 1,000,000 times in the magazine during the 
year. 

“Yes,” added Mr. Bridges in conclusion, “ maga- 
zine novel writing does pay, in my opinion, and the 
work of unknown men is gladly welcomed. In our 
July number, that was given up almost wholly to 
fiction, there were seven short stories. Of those 
only three were contributed by well-known writers. 
The young novelist should take heart. If he has 
talent there is room for him and a hearty wel- 
come.”— Benjamin Northrop, in the New York 
Mail and Express. 


~~ 


FIRST EFFORTS OF AUTHORS. 





Somewhere our foremost poet, the venerable 
John G. Whittier, has told us in a modest and de- 
lightful way of the sensations which he felt when 
he read for the first time in print one of his own 
poems. This poem he had written while working 
on his father’s farm, and had sent it for publication 
to William Lloyd Garrison, then editor and pub- 
lisher of the Mewburyport Free Press. David 
Thoreau used often to tell, with evident relish, of 
how he bought up the first edition of “ Walden” 
from its unlucky publisher, and gave away the vol- 
umes to chance visitors, while James Russell Low- 
ell, on the other hand, is fond of relating how he 
realized a handsome profit from the first edition of 
his poems. He had the books insured for their 
full value, and a chance fire swept them all away. 

Of the authors now prominent before the Amer- 
ican public, none served a harder apprenticeship 
than George W. Cable. He was a bookkeeper in 
a New Orleans counting house when his first story 
of Creole life was accepted by the editor of Scrid- 
ner’s Monthly. Before that he had made a miser- 
able failure in journalism, and his life in the count- 
ing house was hard in the extreme. He labored 
from early morn till late at night for wages that 
were pitifully small. Leisure for composition was 
hard to find, and it was eight years from the time 
when Mr. Cable first wrote for Scridner’s before he 
began his first serial story. 

Edward Eggleston’s success as a novelist was 
purely accidental. Giving up the life of a Western 
circuit rider, he settled down in New York and 
embarked in journalism as the editor of Hearth and 
Home. One of the regular writers for that period- 
ical having failed upon one occasion to forward 
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manuscript, a certain amount of space was left to 
be filled with original fiction. At the eleventh hour 
the editor himself filled the breach with a story 
suggested by his experiences as a wandering Meth- 
odist preacher in Indiana. A week or two later he 
was surprised to find that his story had struck a 
popular chord, and that his readers were anxious 
for more. To supply this demand he wrote “The 
Circuit Rider,” “The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” and 
other popular tales. His reputation is now so 
firmly established that he can count with certainty 
upon receiving from $5,000 to $7,000 for a new 
novel whenever he chooses to write it. 

The late E. P. Roe was another preacher who 
practically blundered into success in literature. A 
country preacher before the war, he served as 
chaplain to a New York regiment during the 
struggle, and after it was over became a wandering 
lecturer. He was in Chicago at the time of the 
great fire, and so strong was the impression which 
that calamity made upon him that it impelled him 
to write “ Barriers Burned Away.” The success of 
the book was so immediate and remarkable that it 
at once decided its author’s future vocation. 

“Mark Twain,” after his newspaper experience in 
the West, came East with the manuscript of 
“Roughing It” in his trunk. He hunted for a 
publisher for weeks without finding one daring 
enough to undertake the publication of the book, 
and was about to give it up in disgust when he ran 
across Alfred D. Richardson, whom he had known 
in California. Richardson took the manuscript to 
his own publisher in Hartford, who brought it out 
as a subscription work. It proved a very profitable 
investment alike for author and publisher. 

Will Carleton was living on a farm in Michigan 
and writing poems for the Zo/edo Blade, for which 
he received no compensation, when the editor of 
Harter’s Weekly sent him a request for a poem. 
This request he complied with by sending “ Over 
the Hills to the Poorhouse,” and S.. S. Conant 
further increased the young man’s surprise by send- 
ing him a check for $30 for it. Mr. Carleton has 
ever since continued to write for the Harpers. T. 
B. Aldrich was sub-editor on a New York weekly 
of small circulation when he wrote that exquisite 
poem “ Baby Bell.” The poem attracted the atten- 
tion of Bayard Taylor, who praised it enthusias- 
tically in the columns of the 7Z7idune, and the 
young poet’s fame was made. Marion Crawford, 
the author of “Mr. Isaacs,” like Lord Byron, liter- 
ally woke up one morning to find himself famous. 
Having failed in an attempt to establish a news- 
paper in India, he was persuaded by an uncle to 





The result 
was “Mr. Isaacs,” the manuscript of which was 
submitted to Macmillan & Co. After three months’ 
silence, Mr. Crawford received a letter from the 
publishers saying that they would issue the book 


write up his adventures in the East. 


upon the usual terms of ten percent. Since then 
his path as an author has been an easy one. 

William Dean Howells’ first literary work, out- 
side of his editorial duties on an Ohio daily, was 
the writing of a campaign life of Lincoln, who sent 
him as consul to Venice. In Italy he made such 
good use of his opportunities that when he re- 
turned James T. Fields promptly made him 
assistant editor of the Atlantic Monthly. Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe published “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” as a serial story in the Wational Era, an 
anti-slavery newspaper of Washington. Later she 
offered it for publication in book form to John J. 
Jewett, who thinks he could have bought the 
copyright of the story for $50. However, he agreed 
to give the author a certain per cent., and so 
unrivaled was the book’s popularity that his first 
payment to her was a check for $10,000. In all, 
400,000 copies of the book were sold in America, 
the greater number within twelve months after its 
publication. 

Bret Harte achieved success as a writer of fiction 
in much the same way as did Edward Eggleston. 
He was editor of the Overland Monthly when it was 
first founded, and none of his contributors sending 
in a story dealing with California pioneer life, he 
wrote one himself. The first story which he wrote 
was “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” and the storm 
of abuse with which it was received on the Pacific 
coast was in large measure compensated for by the 
prompt requests for contributions which the author 
received from Eastern editors. Frank Stockton at 
first obtained a livelihood as a wood engraver, illus- 
trating stories written by his wife, and his literary 
fame was won slowly and with difficulty. Elizabeth 
Stewart Phelps spent two years in writing “Gates 
Ajar,” and two years more in finding a publisher 
for it. Frances Hodgson Burnett was a country 
school teacher on a small salary when she began 
writing stories, and rumor has it that the stamps 
with which her first contribution was sent away 
were bought with money obtained from picking 
berries. The young author found a timely and 
valuable friend in Charles J. Peterson, of Philadel- 
phia, who paid her liberally for her writings, and 
gave her a chance to get before the public. 

It is only a few, years since Robert Louis Steven- 
son, then unknown, walked into the editorial room 
of the Century and asked the editor if he could not 
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write something for him. His services were re- 
fused, but his writings have since won him so large 
an audience that he now commands the highest 
prices of any of our younger authors. Thomas 
Nelson Page’s first contributions to the magazines 
were accepted and liberally paid for. The same is 
true of William Henry Bishop, Sidney Luska, and 
the current sensation of the literary world, Amélie 
Rives-Chanler. Henry James, who did his first 
work for the Mew York Nation, also found the road 
to fame beset with few obstacles in the shape of 
reluctant and unwilling publishers. Joel Chandler 
Harris, “Uncle Remus,” says that it was purely an 
accident that he ever became a famous author. 
Born and reared in the South, he received from 
plantation “uncles ” and “aunties ” the myths and 
stories he has since made such good use of, but not 
until he read in Zippzncott’s an article on negro folk- 
lore did he become aware of the value of the mate- 
rial which he had unconsciously absorbed. Then 
he began writing the “Uncle Remus” articles, 
which became instantly popular. 

Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, who has probably 
written more books than any other American 
author, living or dead, found her first publisher 
under singular circumstances. Some forty years 
ago Mrs. Southworth, then a young woman, was 
almost a daily visitor at the store of Joe Shilling- 
ton, who, for nearly half a century, has been a 
bookseller in Washington. She neverspoke to any 
one, and Shillington and his clerks came in time to 
regard her as a little queer. One day she timidly 
approached him and, handing him a large bundle, 
told him it was the manuscript of a story she had 
written, and which she wished he would send to 
some of the papers of which he was the agent. 
The bookseller complied with her request, and sent 
it to a Baltimore literary weekly, whose editor was 
so favorably impressed with the story that he 
brought it to the attention of Dr. Bailey, of the 
National Era. Dr. Bailey requested Shillington to 
arrange an interview with the young author, but the 
latter did not know her name, and it was only after 
a long search that it was found that it was South- 
worth, and that she was the teacher of a small 
private school in Georgetown. The story was 
finally printed as a serial by Dr. Bailey, and later 
republished by Peterson in book form, having an 
immense sale. A little later Robert Bonner secured 
Mrs. Southworth’s services for the Mew York 
Ledger, to which she has ever since remained a con- 
tributor. 

In all the range of our literary history there is 
no prettier story than that which details how Louisa 





May Alcott’s “Little Women” came before the 
public. Miss Alcott had been writing short stories 
for years, but had achieved but little fame when she 
decided to write something more pretentious. When 
she had finished it she took the manuscript to 
Roberts ‘Bros.; one of the members of the firm 
carried it home, and gave it to his little daughter of 
twelve to read. Ensconced behind a newspaper, he 
watched the effect of the story upon its youthful 
critic. The little girl read on and on, and could not 
be induced to leave off until she had finished the 
story. Her father decided that a book which had 
so captivated one girl would captivate more. And 
this opinion proved correct, for more than 100,000 
copies of ‘‘ Little Women” have been sold. 

The stories of accidentally acquired literary fame 
already given by no means exhaust the list. John 
Habberton wrote “Helen’s Babies” in order to 
amuse his invalid wife, and when, at her earnest 
solicitation, he found a publisher for the book, he 
was surprised to see it speedily become the literary 
sensation of the day. E. W. Howe wrote his strik- 
ing “Story of a Country Town” in the evening 
hours which he snatched from his work as the editor 
of a daily paper at Atchison, Kan. When he had 
finished the story he had it put in type, printed, and 
bound in his own office, and it proved a flat failure. 
Howe was sorely disappointed, and regarded his 
career as an author as ended. A year or so later 
W. D. Howells picked up a copy of the book in a 
second-hand bookstore in Boston, took it home, 
read it, and gave it a lengthy and flattering notice 
in the Atlantic. Howe was more than surprised at 
his tardy meed of praise, and his surprise was not 
lessened when he received offers from half a dozen 
Eastern publishers to bring out a new edition of the 
book. Since then a dozen editions of the “ Story 
of a Country Town” have been sold, and his sub- 
sequent books have more than met the expectations 
of the friends of the author. 

Charles Dudley Warner wrote his delightful “ My 
Summer in a Garden” as a series of letters to the 
Hartford Courant, and was more than astonished to 
find that these chance newspaper articles had made 
him famous. Donald G. Mitchell wrote the first 
chapters of his “ Reveries of a Bachelor” as “ time 
copy” for a New York magazine, to which he was 
a regular contributor. As in the case of Mr. War- 
ner, these desultory efforts brought him both for- 
tune and fame. James Whitcomb Riley, the most 
popular of our younger poets, wrote his first poetry 
while he was the local editor of a small weekly 
paper in a Northern Indiana town. Anna Katha- 
rine Green spent two years in writing a detective 
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story, to which she finally gave the title, “The 
Leavenworth Case,” and sent her manuscript to the 
Putnams. The first she heard from it was that they 
would publish it if she would cut it down. She did 
so, and the book proved a palpable hit, more than 
two hundred thousand copies of it having been 
sold. Mrs.{Green is one of the few fortunate 
authors who have never had a manuscript rejected. 

A remarkable and final story of sudden success 
in the literary world: Less than two years ago A. 
C. Gunter’s new novel, “ Mr. Barnes of New York,” 
was offered to half adozen publishers, and rejected 
by each in turn. The author, despairing of secur- 
ing its publication in any other way, finally decided 
to publish it himself. One hundred and ten thou- 
sand copies of the book have been sold, and as it 
nets the author, clear of all expenses, about fifteen 
cents per copy, the profits can be easily estimated. 
— Rufus R. Wilson, in the New York Star. 


DOES LITERATURE PAY? 





The question is often asked, “Does literature 
pay?” Upon this point two interesting letters 
have recently come into my possession. They 
were written to a gentleman who asked for advice 
on the subject of the adoption of literature as a 
profession. The first is from Carlyle, and was 
written at his dictation by his niece, Mary Carlyle 
Aitken. It runs as follows: — 

5 CHEYNE-ROW, 
CHELSEA, 5th November, 1872. 

Dear Sir: Mr. Carlyle bids me say that he 
has never in his life heard a madder proposal than 
the one you have just made to him. He would 
advise you by no means to quit your present em- 
ae e thinks it would only be a degree 
ess foolish to throw yourself from the top of the 
monument in the hope of flying. 

I am, dear sir, yours truly, 
MARY CARLYLE AITKEN. 

The second is from George H. Lewes, and is 
hardly of a more encouraging nature. It is in the 
following terms :— 

THE PRIORY, NORTH BANK, 
REGENT’S PARK, Nov. 8, 1872. 

DEAR SiR: Mrs. Lewes (George Eliot) is so 
much occupied just now that I relieve her when- 
ever practicable of the labor of oe ar 
and she is the more ‘lesirous that I should reply to 
your question because she has a very slight expe- 
rience on which to found a judgment and I have 
had a tolerably large experience. My advice is by 
all means not to throw yourself on literature for a 
living. Very splendid talents and wide knowledge 
are often incompetent to secure bread and cheese, 
and except in the department of journalism there 
is but a perilous outleok for any one who has not 
already proved that his talents are commercially 


valuable. Now, it seems to me on this question 
you can decide for yourself. Assuming that your 
present employment is intolerable to you and that 
you have a strong bent toward literature, I would 
urge you to ascertain decisively whether editors 
and publishers are willing and eager to pay you for 
your writing. If they are, you can form some esti- 
mate of your probable success when you devote 
your whole energies to literature. Meanwhile you 
can do what hundreds of others are doing, viz., 
cultivate literature in your leisure hours, and try by 
your productions to increase your income and find 
a footing for yourself on the shifting sand of 
periodicals. To give up any honorable employment 
on the vague chance of success in literature is what 
all rational men would advise against. You must 
not confound your hopes and wishes with the con- 
ditions of success. It is for you a question of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, not of literary activity ; 
and that question you, like every one else, have the 
means of settling by simply offering editors and 
ype what you have written. Believe me, 

oth editors and publishers are, for their own sakes, 
eager to accept and pay for whatever promises to 
be commercially valuable, and no one will accept 
work that does not seem to promise such com- 
mercial advantage. Yours truly, 

G. H. LEwEs. 

— London Letter in the Manchester ( Eng.) Guardian. 


~~ 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER AT HOME. 





The book “Bootle’s Baby” has been read all 
over the world, and was the one that made the rep- 
utation of the now famous and popular writer, 
“John Strange Winter.” It is difficult to realize, 
knowing the immense popularity this remarkable 
tale at once attained, that it was declined six times 
by London editors before it was accepted by the 
Graphic and published in weekly parts. Mrs. Stan- 
nard’s remark to her husband when he asked if he 
should send it to the Graphic as a last resource 
was: “Send it to paradise, if you like. It is as 
likely to get into one as the other.” 

Mrs. Stannard (“John Strange Winter”) was 
born in 1856, wrote her first story when she was 
sixteen, rejoiced in the first published results of her 
efforts in 1875, married Mr. Stannard nine years 
later in 1884. She is the daughter of a clergyman 
named Palmer. Where then, the bewildered reader 
asks, do her military proclivities spring from, pro- 
clivities and ideas that led even competent judges 
to believe that her words were penned by a distin- 
guished cavalry officer ? 

Her father was in the army before he entered 
the church, and remained devotedly attached to his 
first calling. The home life was full of a military 
atmosphere, and she began early to observe and 
criticise army society in all its most intricate details 
with a keenness and accuracy which displays itself 
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in all her delightful stories. One anecdote will 
show the attention she paid to details. “My hus- 
band,” she said, “was taking us to hear a lecture 
given by Archibald Forbes, the great correspondent, 
in whom I was much interested, though I had not 
seen him before. On the way to the hall I noticed 
a man walking before us and said to my husband: 
‘That man has been in the ranks.’ He asked why 
I thought so. I pointed to the way the man placed 
his hand upon his hip, and replied: ‘Only a ranker 
ever carries his hands in that way.’ When Archi- 
bald Forbes stepped on to the platform presently, 
he turned out to be the very man whose position I 
had criticised on the street. It is known that he 
began life as a cavalry private.” 

Mrs. Arthur Stannard is a tall woman of hand- 
some presence; her hair is dark and closely curled 
all over her head; she has a low, broad forehead, 
and dark brilliant eyes, which seem to adopt an ex- 
pression at all times suitable to the occasion. She 
dresses well, and affects rich, heavy velvets and 
handsome silks, with bright combinations of color. 
At home her favorite costumes are graceful tea 
gowns, with long, clinging trains and falling lace. 
Her name is regularly found in the list of those 
present at the most select gatherings of the London 
season. She is very superstitious, and always 
carries two little bits of gray fur inside the neck of 
her dress, which she looks upon as‘a talisman. “I 
have never been without these bits of fur since I 
was about three years old,” she said, looking at 
them quite affectionately. ‘Sometimes when I am 
composing and come to a stand-still I take them 
out and pass them gently over my lips and cheeks, 
and you have no idea how they soothe me and pro- 
mote inspiration as if by magic.” She has the same 
odd feeling about old bits of iron and cast-off horse- 
shoes, of which she has quite a quantity, as she picks 
up everything of the kind she comes across. “They 
always bring me good luck,” she said seriously. 

From her first step in the literary career she has, 
like all great workers, possessed boundless capac- 
ity for taking pains. She has taken the utmost 
care to select her models of style from the best 
authors, and read and studied much. The result is 
that she is able to write with an ease, simplicity, 
and directness of diction very seldom found ina 
woman, treason though it may be to say so. She 
never wearied of revising over and over again her 
earlier compositions ; but now, owing to the excel- 
* lent training her force of character and persever- 
ance carried her through, she seldom has to revise 
or alter, as she thinks out very precisely exactly 
what she means to say. 


Critics of all ranks have sung her praises. John 
Ruskin, who regards her as a dear personal friend, 
declares “ John Strange Winter” to be “the author 
to whom we owe the most finished and faithful 
rendering ever yet given of the character of the 
British soldier.” 

It would interest every one to pay a flying visit 
to her pretty home, called “The Cedars,” at Put- 
ney, the well-known river suburb of the great me- 
tropolis. Mr. Stannard is a devoted husband, more 
like the far-famed American one than the “careless 
Britisher,” and takes all the little business details 
connected with her work and household off her 
hands, so that everything is done that can be done 
to lighten her brain work. “Lady helps” have 
been rather a hobby of hers lately, and she supports 
her theories on the subject by keeping only “ lady 
helps ” in her house, and having nothing to do with 
ordinary servants. Comfort has evidently been the 
primary motive in the arrangement of the house, 
and each room seems to have been furnished with 
the same object in view. 

The only noticeable decorations are some valuable 
old china pieces, — Wedgewood and Crown Derby, 
—and some beautiful oak carvings. The room she 
works in,— her “den,” —is a small one, very simply 
arranged, containing only two chairs, one for her 
husband, the other for herself. The table, an ordi- 
nary library one, generally has any amount of fools- 
cap paper, best quality, lying about on it, and.a 
board about nineteen inches by fourteen. “If I do 
not use the best paper and good ‘J’ pens I can never 
work quickly enough,” she said on one occasion. 
Every one of her books has been written with the 
same penholder, or rather, a thick, short gold one. 
She keeps strict record of her daily work, and 
makes methodical notes of the books in progress, 
plots, titles, etc. 

The chief feature of her interesting household 
now is the lovely little daughter, five years of age, 
born on a Christmas Day and christened Audrey 
Noel. The advent of two bouncing brothers 
(twins) last year failed to make any decrease in 
the sovereign sway exercised by that small maiden, 
who is a perfect little picture, with sweet baby 
face, violet eyes, and masses of beautiful golden 
hair. She calls herself “Beaufy,” and trots 
about everywhere with an adoring pug dog, 
Jumbo by name, whom she coaxes into abject 
submission, and introduces to all her mother’s 
visitors. 

Mrs. Stannard’s latest production is “ Harvest,” 
which is already meeting with enormous success. — 
“J,” in the San Francisco Chronicle. 
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Several of the “ Queries” in the back num- 
bers of THE AUTHOR remain unanswered. 
Cannot some of the readers of the magazine 
give the desired information? 


If there is any reader of THE AUTHOR 
who is not familiar with its companion maga- 
zine, THE WRITER, he will do well to send to 
the publisher for a sample copy. 


Readers of THE AUTHOR are invited to send 
to the editor notes of information about authors 
and their work, for the “Literary News and 
Notes.” Short original articles on literary 
topics also are desired. 


The success of THE AUTHOR has been re- 
markable, and its continuance is assured. 
Readers of the magazine who have bought 
their copies at the news-stands, and others who 
may not have all the numbers that have been 
published, are advised to complete their files 


without delay. The supply of back numbers is 
running low, and when the new volume begins 
in. January all the remaining sets will be bound 
in covers; after that it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to supply any single numbers that 
may be desired. A great deal of entertaining 
matter about authors and literary work is pub- 
lished in THE AUTHOR during the year, 
and it will not be many years before a complete 
file of the magazine from the beginning will be 
worth a good deal more than the original price. 





WRITING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


Ina recent Belford’s Magazine, Virginia Sharpe 
Patterson writes feelingly on the “ Disadvantages 
of Women Writers.” The special disadvantages 
that she mentions are the time and the place. As 
a usual thing, the male author, when the spirit 
moves him to write, retires to his study, where no 
one is allowed to interrupt him during the hours of 
work, and where he has a desk fitted up with all 
the labor-saving devices so temptingly set forth by 
the contributors to THE WRITER. The female 
author, on the other hand, when seized by an in- 
spiration, cannot seclude herself alone with her 
books and her rolling-top desk. It is more than 
likely that she is in the kitchen baking bread, which 
cannot be left to take care of itself. With doughy 
hands she takes the pencil, happily left by the 
grocer’s clerk, and in a stolen moment indites a 
sonnet on the unstamped side of a paper bag; or 
she is in the nursery, rocking the cradle with her 
foot and trying to compose her thoughts and amuse 
the children, while an old atlas on her knee serves 
her as a desk. Even the more fortunate woman, 
one who does not have to bake the bread or guard 
the nursery, has interruptions that never come to 
the man. She may even have a room to write in 
and every convenience around her, but she cannot 
deny herself to the cook who has some important 
household question to ask, or to the maid who is 
going to the market, and comes to her for final in- 
structions. One would think that the spinster 
might be spared the interruptions so annoying to 
the mother of a family, yet even she may have a 
little niece who makes constant and seemingly un- 
avoidable demands upon her attention. 

There have been men, however, who have written 
under disadvantageous circumstances. I do not 
speak of war correspondents, who have written 
columns of description with a drumhead for a desk, 
and the bullets flying past their ears, for they are 
journalists, and journalists are expected to accom- 
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plish miracles. But books have been written, and 
great books, too, under any but favorable circum- 
stances. Johnson wrote “Rasselas” with his 
mother’s body lying in the house, in order to raise 
money to defray the funeral expenses. Goldsmith 
wrote his plays with the sheriff’s officer knocking 
at his door—a serious interruption to one’s 
thoughts, I should say. Bunyan wrote his immortal 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress” in prison, where he may have 
had quiet enough, but must also have had jarring 
interruptions of various kinds, and a lack of writing 
materials. If we read the biographies of most of 
the writers of the eighteenth and earlier centuries, 
we will find they did their best work under the most 
unfavorable circumstances. Itis only in the nine- 
teenth century that authors have had uninterrupted 
hours for work, like other business men, and have 
had such advantages as may arise from the use of 
typewriting machines, stenographers, stylographic 
pens, various colored inks, pigeon-holed desks, and 
writing-pads.— “ Zhe Lounger,” in The Critic. 





QUERIES. 


{ Readers of THE AUTHOR are invited to answer questions 
asked in this department. Replies should be brief and to the 
point, and they should always mention the number of the ques- 
tion answered. ] 

No. 36.— Where can I obtain good photographs 
of living American and English authors? Is there 
any dealer who makes a specialty of such pictures? 

W. E. R. 

WorcESTER, Mass. 


QUERIES ANSWERED. 


No. 18.— The following stanza is quoted from 
“ Bitter-Sweet,” by J. G. Holland : — 


“‘ Thus it is all over the earth : 
That which we eall the fairest, 
And prize for its surpassing worth, 
Is always rarest.” 


The following quotation, concerning which “ H. 
T.” inquires : — 
‘* Life’s but a means unto an end: that end, 


Beginning, mean, and end of all things, — , 
The dead have all the glory of the world.”” 


is from “ Festus,” by Philip James Bailey. 
b Ba 9 
Dana, Ind. J 


No. 20. — Preference among the books of John 
Burroughs depends upon one’s tastes. His latest 
volume, “Indoor Studies,” made up of essays on 
authors and literary, scientific, and critical subjects, 
is regarded by some as his best work. My choice, 
however, is “ Signs and Seasons.” K Bee 

Dana, Ind. 


No 32.—I offer the following quotations from 
which to select a heading for a book label : — 

“Understandest thou what thou readest ?”? — Acts viii: 30. 

‘Books are the medicine of the mind.’ — /uscription over 
the door of the library at Alexandria. 

“Books are men of higher stature, and the only men that 
speak aloud for future times to hear.’”’—JMrs. Browning, 
“ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship.” 

* Sir, he hath never fed of the dainties that are bred in a 
book; he hath not eat paper, as it were; he hath not drunk 
ink; his intellect is not replenished; he is only an animal, only 
sensible in the duller parts.” — “‘ Love’s Labor Lost.” 

‘*Haec studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, 
secundas res ornant, adversis perfugium ac solatium przbent, 
delectant domi, non impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiscum, per- 
egrinantur, rusticantur.”” — Cicero, ‘‘ Pro Archia Poeta.” 

“*Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested.” — Bacon. 


“My never-failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse day by day.” 


— Southey. 
“ Books, the drifted relics of all time.””—George Eliot, 


“ Middlemarch. 
R. E. 
WEsTFIELD, Ind. 


No. 32.— Perhaps “C. D. B.” would be satisfied 
with the following form, which I use in -my 
book-plate : — 


TO MY FRIENDS: 


You are welcome to the book you borrow, but please comply 
with these requests : — 


1st. Do not turn down the leaves. 

2d. Do not turn the leaves with the wet thumb. 

3d. Do not place the book on the table face downward. 
4th. Return the book when you have read it. 


“We get no good 
By being ungenerous even to a book.” 
—E£. B. Browning. 


Dawa, Ind. Sy" 


No. 35.— To your correspondent who wishes to 
learn French by himself, I would say: There is but 
one efficient way. Let him take a short, easy mas- 
terpiece of the language, such as “ Candide,” or 
“ Histoire de Charles XII.” both by Voltaire, or 
“ Paul et Virginie,” and puzzle out the text care- 
fully, sentence after sentence. He should use the 
dictionary as sparingly as possible, and make fre- 
quent reviews. Above all, let him discard all gram- 
mars and made-up systems, whatever their preten- 
tions may be. If he perseveres, doing some work 
every day, he will be astonished at his own rapid pro- 
gress. This method applies as well to Italian or 
Spanish, though these two languages, except for 
a special purpose, have no practical value. Span- 
iards and Italians borrow all their literature from 
the French. A. de R. 

Brooktyn, N. Y. 


No. 35.— French may serve you better. All 
languages are simple and easy, particularly if your 
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object is to read and not to speak. Study the 
grammar,—any grammar,—till acquainted with 
the conjugation of verbs, then begin to read, with 
the aid of a lexicon. The Meisterschaft System is 
all that is claimed for it, but it is designed for those 
who wish to speak the language, or, “to get on” in 
the language. The Meisterschaft System gives the 
highest, the most elegant forms of language. It 
may not be possible to learn to speak fluently from 
books, but it is possible to learn to speak sufficiently 
to be understood, and this knowledge obtained from 
books leads quickly to a fluent use in the country 
where the language is spoken. No system is better 
than another to him who is determined to learn; 
he will learn by any system. Ss. 
Provipencg, R. I. 


_ 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT WRITERS. 





Crawford.—Marion Crawford, the novelist, is a 
handsome, stalwart man, who resembles no one so 
little as a literary man. He stands fully six feet 
high, is ruddy of face, broad-shouldered and long- 
limbed, and can walk forty miles at a stretch. When 
engaged on any delicate piece of writing he walks 
more than ever, for he holds with Mill that the 
best of all mental spurs is along walk, and that 
fatigue of the body clears the mind. Mr. Craw- 
ford lives during the greater part of the year in 
Italy. Early in life he went out to India, and his 
stay there acclimatized him to the tropics, so that 
now he cannot live with any comfort in a raw, cold 
atmosphere such asour own. Besides, he considers 
thata descriptive writer has more to describe in 
Italy than anywhere else in the world,— more of the 
beauty of nature and the loveliness of decay.— 
New York Star. 

Daudet.—Alphonse Daudet, the most successful 
French novelist of the day, gives this account of 
his method of writing novels: “TI first of all lay 
down my notes in a little pocket-book which I 
carry about me. Then I write out these notes, 
crossing them off the pocket-book with a red pencil 
as I goalong. The notes, just after they are writ- 
ten, are copied cleanly by my wife, who corrects 
any little errors of redundancy which I may have 
committed. I then take my wife’s copy and go 
through it carefully, adding and cutting to suit my 
taste. The result of this manipulation is a con- 
formation of the hieroglyphics which shock the eye. 
There is only one man in the world who could 
interpret them, and that is my private secretary,— 
wofth his weight in gold, let mesay. To this long- 
suffering gentleman, therefore, my illegible manu- 


script passes, and from his hands it emerges nearly 
what it ought to be, but not quite. After a few 
quieter struggles, however, it is ready for the 
printer. My wife is a positive boon tome. I don’t 
really know what I should do without her. A 
really curious thing is that Mme. Daudet despises 
novels. I write them, you know, and she despises 
them. She often says that my novels bore her. I 
think she really prefers my note-books. In my 
opinon, we read too many books. What we want 
is to come into contact with life. There are those 
who make books from books, and those who 
make books from what they see. There are 
books which are only the successors of other 
books, and these are simply old works done up as 
new. According to my ideas, a book should only 
be written when one has nothing to say.”—Roches- 
ter Democrat and Chronicle. 

Dickens. — The writers who sneer at the prac- 
tice of “cutting” one’s own MSS. ought to con- 
sider the example of Charles Dickens. He was 
pre-eminently the great “cutter.” “Cutting” was 
his grand maxim, pruning down florid sentences 
and adding little effective points of his own. Slips 
of his work are to be seen astonishingly improved 
by these touchings,—a labyrinth of insertions, 
transpositions, and erasures, all in his favorite blue 
ink, which he adopted when “Copperfield” had 
run about half its course. The original “copy” or 
MS. of nearly all his works is to be seen in the 
Forster Library, at South Kensington, in great 
stout quartos. It is curious to note how every line 
almost is carefully amended or altered, and the 
substituted passages written in the very minutest 
characters. So close are the lines and so 
“squeezed” the writing that the effect is bewilder- 
ing; but his printers knew his ways perfectly. 
Each page holds about forty lines of close writing, 
and each line some twenty words, making about 
800 words in each page. He followed one system, 
and never failed in the practice, —to make words 
erased illegible. This must have cost him time and 
trouble, for it is done in thorough fashion. The 
erring sentence is laboriously effaced by a series of 
minute flourishings. — Vew York Tribune. 

Flaubert.—The cause of my going so slowly is 
just this, that nothing in that book (“Madame 
Bovary”) is drawn from myself. Never has my 
own personality been so useless to me. It may be, 
perhaps, that hereafter I shall do stronger things. 
I hope so, but I hardly imagine I shall do anything 
more skilful. Here everything is of the head. If 
it has been false in aim I shall always feel that it 
has been a good mental exercise. But, after all, 
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what is the non-natural to others is the natural to 
me,—the extraordinary, the fantastic, the wild 
chase, mythologic, or metaphysic. “ Saint Antoine” 
did not require of me one quarter of the tension of 
mind “ Madame Bovary” has caused me. “Saint 
Antoine” was a discharge. I had nothing but 
pleasure in writing it, and the eighteen months 
devoted to the composition of its 500 pages were 
the most thoroughly voluptuous of my life hitherto. 
Judge, then, of my condition in writing “ Madame 
Bovary.” I must needs put myself every minute 
into a skin not mine, and antipathetic to me. For 
six months now I have been making love Platoni- 
cally, and at the present moment my exaltation of 
mind is that of a good Catholic. I am longing to 
go to confession.— Correspondance de Gustave 
Flaubert. ‘ 

Henley.—William Ernest Henley, whose verses 
have just been published by Scribner, is a Scotch- 
man, a literary protégé of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
and the editor of Scott’s Observer. He is one of the 
men who have had greatness thrust upon them, 
and he has paid a fearful physical price for his 
mental development. He began life as a laborer 
unconscious of latent intellectual power, unversed 
in the primary elements of education, and a man of 
dissipated habits. 
both lower limbs being crushed beneath a boulder, 
and while at the hospital for treatment met Robert 
Louis Stevenson, who was also a patient at the in- 
stitution. Then commenced the mental existence 
which has led him through the stages of newspaper 
correspondent, art editor, and magazine contributor 
to the rank of poet. His limbs are still completely 
paralyzed, and he does all his work in an invalid 
chair, out of which towers his massive blonde head, 
set ona magnificent pair of shoulders. His con- 
versation is brilliant, and he counts his friends 
among the cleverest and most brilliant literary men 
of London.—Current Literature. 

Ibsen. — Henrik Ibsen, whose works are a popu- 
lar fad in London just now, is a man of solitary 
life. For twenty-five years he has lived in self- 
imposed exile from his native Norway. No lands 
call him master; no household calls him its head. 
In wanderings over Europe he goes into no society, 
and in his many temporary abodes he takes nothing 
with him that he calls his own. A friend charged 
with messages to him in Rome could only find him 
after much patient searching, and, though well 
known to many by sight, he has no intimate friends. 
Up to the age of thirty-six Mr. Ibsen lived as an 
ordinary member of society; he is now nearly 
sixty-two. The first part of his life was not happy. 


He met with a terrible accident, ° 


His father became insolvent when Henrik was a 
child eight years old, and his early youth was 
clouded with extreme poverty. His first start in 
life was made at the age of sixteen, as a chemist’s 
apprentice; it was not a smoothing career for a 
fiery and discontented youth. He wrote a tragedy 
in his hours of leisure and had it printed pseudony- 
mously at his own expense. It was on the subject 
of Catilina. He came to be glad to sell the edition 
for what it would fetch as waste paper, and to buy 
a dinner with the proceeds. He always looked 
forward to going to the University, but Christiania 
did not greatly please him when at last he got there. 
He read hard, but not for any course in particular, 
and when Ole Bull, the violinist, offered him a post 
in his new theatre at Bergen he gladly took it. He 
was there for five years. In 1857 he married Su- 
sanna Thoresen, whose mother was a Norwegian 
author of note, and settled in Christiania with a 
post in the theatre similar to the one he had held in 
Bergen. In 1864 he left Norway. His life, unevent- 
ful until then, has remained for the outside world, 
and apart from his work, equally uneventful down 
to the present day. But his life cannot be separ- 
ated from his labors. His writings are his life. 
They are not conjecturally autobiographic, but 
literally and designedly so. “Every thing that I 
have written,” he says, “is most intimately con- 
nected with what I have experienced or have not 
experienced. Each new poem has served for me 
the purpose of purifying and enlightening the mind; 
for one is never without a certain share in and re- 
sponsibility toward the society to which one belongs. 
When I am writing I must be alone; if I have 
the eight characters of a drama to do with, I have 
society enough; they keep me busy; I must learn 
to know them. And this process of making their 
acquaintance is slow and painful. I make, as a rule, 
three casts of my dramas, which differ considerably 
from each other. I mean in characteristics, not in 
the course of the treatment. When I first settle 
down to work out my material I feel as if I had got 
to know my characters on a railway journey; the 
first acquaintance is struck up and we have chatted 
about this and that. When I write it down again I 
already see everything much more clearly, and I 
know the people as I should if I had stayed with 
them for a month at a watering place. I have 
grasped the leading points of their characters and 
their little peculiarities, but I might yet make a mis- 
take in important points. At last, in the final cast, 
I have reached the boundary of my acquaintances ; 
I know my people from close and lasting inter- 
course; they are my trusted friends, who have no 
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surprises in store for me; as I see them now so 
shall I always see them. My starting point is a 
certain idea struggling into shape; whether the idea 
be clothed in modern or historic dress is at bottom 
quite indifferent to me; just at present modern life 
is nearer to me, as in my younger years were the 
historic times. The result is often essentially dif- 
ferent from the idea; my starting point and my 
finish are not the same, any more than are dreams 
and realities. Suppose you had read and heard a 
great deal about a certain town, and at last you 
stood before it; well, just as the impression you 
brought with you changes into the reality when 
seen with unclouded vision, just as the reality dom- 
inates the dream, so the poem— which is for me 
the reality—-dominates the vague and wavering 
idea that at first filled me. But in after-days, when 
I can calmly gaze on my work, I see the connection 
between my poem and my life, that was invisible 
to me before, and the whole drama only appears 
to me as a moment in my spiritual development.” 
— New York Tribune. 

King.— Miss Grace King, whose stories “The 
Christmas Story of a Little Church,” “ Monsieur 
Motte,” etc., in Harper’s, and other journals, have 
made no little furore in the world of scribes, is sum- 
mering in North Carolina. She is a stately woman 
of about twenty-seven, with a lovely bang of rich, 
brown hair and prominent features. Her best 
known writings are “Bonne Maman,” a short tale 
of Creole life, which appeared in Harper’s, and a 
novel in Lzppincott’s, entitled “ Earthlings.” Miss 
King belongs to a leading Creole family, and her 
mother looks like a handsome old duchess. A tale 
is told of Mme. King, that when she told a sales- 
woman, who had never waited upon her before, to 
send her parcels home to Mme. King, the girl 
asked her address. The old lady was indignant. 
“Not know where Mme. King lives? Bring me 
another shop-girl,” she thundered forth, and the 
new one comforted her by remarking upon the stu- 
pidity of her sister saleswoman. One of the first 
duties of a New Orleans shopman is to commit to 
memory Mme. King’s residence.— Vew York 
Truth. 

Thackeray. — In a letter to James Fraser, the 
proprietor of Fyraser’s Magazine, Thackeray once 
wrote: “Now comes another, and not a very 
pleasant point, on which I must speak. I hereby 
give you notice that I shall strike for wages. You 
pay more to others, I find, than to me, and so I 
intend to make some fresh conditions about Yel- 
lowplush. I shall write no more of that gentleman’s 
remarks, except at the rate of twelve guineas a 


sheet, and with a drawing for each number in which 
his story appears—the drawing two guineas. Pray 
do not be angry at this decision on my part; it is 
simply a bargain which it is my duty to make. 
Bad as he is, Mr. Yellowplush is the most popular 
contributor to your magazine, and ought to be paid 
accordingly ; if he does not deserve more than the 
Monthly Nurse or the Blue Friars, I am a Dutch- 
man. I have been at work upon his adventures 
to-day, and will send them to you or not, as you 
like; but in common regard for myself I won’t 
work under price. Well, I dare say you will be 
very indignant, and swear I am the most mercenary 
of individuals. Notso. But I am a better work- 
man than most in your crew, and deserve a better 
price. You must not, I repeat, be angry; or, 
because we differ as tradesmen, break off our con- 
nection as friends. Believe me that, whether I 
write for you or not, I shall always be glad of your 
friendship and anxious to have your good opinion. 
I am ever, my dear Fraser (independent of £.s.d.), 
very truly yours. W. M. THACKERAY. 
— New York Star. 


Trowbridge.—John Townsend Trowbridge, or 
“J. T. Trowbridge,” as the boys all over the coun- 
try know him, was the eighth child of a farmer, and 
was born in the winter of 1827, in western New 
York, a locality then a wilderness. As he grew 
older he had to work, as all boys do on a farm. 
He had six or seven months of schooling each year 
until he was fourteen, when that allowance was cut 
down to three months in the dead of winter. .There 
was no luxury in his home, but he hada good 
mother and father who made that home a happy 
one. He studied hard by the fireside. It was in 
this way that he learned to read and translate 
French before he met a person who could speak it. 
He also learned Latin and German in the same 
way. As he worked on the farm he would “ think 
out” verses and plan romances, and at night he 
would write them out. He sent some of these pro- 
ductions to the country paper, and as he saw them 
in print he felt all the pride of a general when he 
sees an opposing army lay its arms at his feet. He 
became convinced that literature was his field in 
life, but how to enter it was a very difficult problem. 
The first money he ever received for a piece of 
writing was $1.50 which was paid him for “A New 
Year’s Address,” written for the carriers of the 
Niagara Courier. With this small encouragement 
he went to New York City. Here his discourage- 
ment increased and almost overwhelmed him. His 
funds got so low that he was obliged to work ina 
pencil factory in Jersey City, where his pay was 
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sure. But even in the darkest hours he did not be- 
come discouraged, and worked and hoped on. At 
last his patience and perseverance was rewarded, 
and his stories were sought by publishers. He writes 
at the present time, to a very considerable extent, 
for the Youth’s Companion, and his income is a 
comfortable one. He is a tall, fresh-looking man 
with a pleasant face. His hair is very white, but 
in other ways he does not showhis years. He does 
not seek fashionable society, and he does not care 
for it. Some people might call his manners crude. 
He has a taste for speculation.— Boston Times. 
Ward. — Twenty-five years ago Artemus Ward 
wrote the following letter to an acquaintance in the 
Mohawk Valley. It is copied from the original 
time-worn manuscript, and contains a touch of that 
delicate humor for which he was so justly cele- 


brated :— 
WATERFORD, ME., June 5, 1864. 

My Dear Sir: There is really nothing very 
remarkable in my history. I was born in this quiet 
little town about twenty-eight years ago. My father 
died when I was twelve years old, and at the age of 
thirteen I entered a printing office at Lancaster, 
N.H. My father was a magistrate and lumber mer- 
chant, — a clear-headed and thoroughly honest man, 
so competent in his business as to be consulted on 
all kinds of law questions, and so honest that he 
invariably had his hands full of business involving 
large sums of money. I fear he was a little too 
honest, for he died poor after all. I ran away from 
the office at Lancaster, and entered a similar estab- 
lishment at Norway, this state. This establishment 
failed, and I roamed through the state, setting type 
a short time in one place, and quietly running away 
to another. Running away appears to have been 
my chief weakness at that time. I finally landed 
in Boston, and worked at my trade until I was 
declared a tolerably good printer. I then went 
West and South, and for two years led a peripatetic 
kind of life. I commenced writing for a paper in 
Toledo, O., about ten years ago. I succeeded as a 
paragraphist well enough to achieve a very good 
local reputation, and moved to Cleveland and took 
charge of the lain Dealer newspaper. I here 
commenced the Artemus Ward papers. The selec- 
tion of that om de F yea was purely accidental. 
I wrote the first Ward sketch on a purely local sub- 
ject, not supposing I should ever write another. 
Somehow the name Ward entered my head and I 
used it. Five years ago I moved to New York and 
assumed the editorial conduct of Vanity Fair, 
succeeding Charles G. Leland. For the past four 
years I have lectured almost constantly, and with a 
success that is perhaps unequalled, considering 
what a startling innovation I have made on a long- 
established institution. My writings and lecturing 
have given me a competency. I have a liberal 
offer to go to England this fall on a lecturing tour, 
and I may accept. I am writing now a book of 
travels, giving my experiences among the Mormons. 
I live in New York City, although I spend a por- 
tion of my summers here with my mother. That 
is about all. I have only drifted with the current, 


which has carried me gayly on of its own accord. 
As I am frank enough to say this, I hope I have a 
ries to say that I have always meant the creatures 
of. my burlesques should stab Error, and give Right 
a friendly push. You are at liberty to use these 
facts, although my letter is necessarily written in a 
great hurry, for I am very busy. I am popularly 
supposed to be rusticating here, but it is a ghastl 
mockery. I am working very hard. The sketc 
in Lestie was pleasantly written by my friend, Frank 
Wood, who died just as we all were predicting a 
brilliant future for him. I thank you for your 
friendly letter and kindly intention, and am faith- 
fully yours, CHARLES F. BROWNE, 
(“ Artemus Ward.” ) 

To Charles Bowen, Fort Plain, N. Y. 

—New York Sun. 


LITERARY NEWS AND NOTES. 





Samuel Austin Allibone died in Switzerland, 
September 2. His great work was his “Critical 
Dictionary of English Literature and British and 
American Authors,” which contains notes on 
46,499 authors, classified in forty groups. The first 
volume was published in 1854, and the third vol- 
ume in 1871. 

Bella French Swisher, of Austin, Texas, has 
written a long poem, “ Florocita,” which will soon 
be published in book form by John B. Alden, New 
York. 

I. S. Johnson & Co., of Boston, have begun the 
publication of Farm Poultry, a twelve-page paper 
for practical poultry keepers. 

Robert Burns Wilson, the Kentucky poet, began 
writing verses at an early age. He is now thirty- 
seven years old,and not twenty, as has been re- 
cently stated. He is a painter as well as a poet. 

Four new volumes ir the Putnams’ valuable Story 
of the Nations Series will be published this fall. 

Mrs. Rosa Vertner Jeffrey, the Kentucky poet, is 
one of the most fascinating women of the famous 
Blue Grass country. Her home is in Lexington, the 
garden spot of the state. 

Macmillian & Co. will publish early in the fall a 
revised edition of Alfred Austin’s poem, ‘“ The 
Human Tragedy,” which will contain likewise a pre- 
fatory essay on “ The Present Position and Prospects 
of Poetry.” 

That the works of Chinese authors often run to 
scores of volumes is a well-known fact, but that a 
single work should fill 6,109 volumes is scarcely 
creditable, says the American Bookmaker. Never- 
theless, such a specimen of the printer’s art is in 
existence in Pekin. It is a cyclopedia of ancient 
and modern literature, and was begun in 1662. 
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George W. Cable has dramatized one of his 
stories, and the play is in the hands of a Boston 
manager. 

“The Light of Her Countenance,” a novel by H. 
H. Boyesen, is published by the Appletons. 

Manager Koch, of the Studio Publishing Com- 
pany, has written a letter to an inquiring subscriber 
in which he says: “ The cause for the irregularity 
and the unnecessary delay in issuing the monthly 
numbers of the Studio has been owing entirely to 
the absence, indisposition, and indifference of the 
editor, notwithstanding his entire knowledge as to 
the numerous complaints received from our sub- 
scribers, our news agents, etc., and the only re- 
sponse we can make to the inquiries as to when our 
next issue is to appear is to direct the inquirers to 
address their request for information to the editor, 
Mr. Clarence Cook, Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.” 


A memorial lectureship of poetry, with a salary 
of $1,000 a year, has been founded in Johns Hop- 
kins University in memory of the late Percy Trum- 
bull. As the duties of the chair will be nominal, 
this lectureship, if wisely filled, may lead to a dis- 
tinction for its occupant similar to the Clark lecture- 
ship in Oxford. 


Reports from Paris say that the literary partner- 
ship of nearly half a century between the two Alsa- 
tian novelists, MM. Erckmann and Chatrian, has 
been broken irrevocably. The quarrel has been 
going on for some time, and is ascribed to differ- 
ences growing out of the returns for the plays which 
were taken from the stories. 


Charles Dickens, the reader, has a long novel in 
manuscript which he has never had the courage to 
publish. He realizes that his work would be com- 
pared with his father’s, and he does not dare to 
brave the test. 


Among those who receive pensions from the 
British civil list are these, the amounts being given : 
Sir Richard Owen, $1,000 a year; the widow of 
Kitto, the Biblical encyclopedist, $250; the widow 
of Hayden (of the “Dictionary of Dates”), $500; 
the daughter of Douglas Jerrold, $250; Gerald 
Massey, because he is “a lyric poet sprung from the 
people,” $500 a year; Mrs. Oliphant, Robert Bu- 
chanan, the widow of George Cattermole, and the 
Rev. Dr. George MacDonald, each $500; Faraday’s 
niece, $750; Mr. Tupper, $600; the widow of 
Charles Kingsley, $1,000; two ladies directly de- 
scended from Defoe, $375 each; the widow of 
Richard A. Proctor, $500; the sister of Keats, 
$400; Philip James Bailey, $500; and the daughter 
of Nelson’s adopted daughter, $1,500. 


Franklin’s “ Autobiography ” is to be printed once 
more, in the Knickerbocker Nuggets Series of the 
Messrs. Putnam, and edited once more by Mr. 
John Bigelow. 


Books were scarce in Puritan days, and perhaps 
that is the reason that the writers made the most 
of the titles, using such choice ones as “ A Reaping- 
Hook Well Tempered for the Stubborn: Ears of 
the Coming Crop; or, Biscuits Baken in the Oven 
of Charity, Carefully Conserved for the Chickens 
of the Church, the Sparrows of the Spirit, and the 
Sweet Swallows of Salvation”; ‘A Pair of Bel- 
lows to Blow Off the Dust Cast upon John Fry.” 


C. W. Darling, corresponding secretary of the 
Oneida Historical Society, asks those who have, or 
know of, old Bibles to furnish him with lists thereof 
in furtherance of his design of publishing “ An 
Historical Account of Some of the More Im- 
portant Versions of the Bible.” 


“One of Our Conquerors” is the title of the 
novel which George Meredith is finishing. 


Professor ( afterward President ) Felton, of Har- 
vard College, had written an article for a magazine. 
The proof came to him with “Froth” written on 
the margin against the most ambitious sentence in 
the copy. Ferocious at what he supposed to be a 
criticism by some compositor, Felton went to the 
printer to complain of the insult. ‘The explanation 
was promptly and satisfactorily given. At precisely 
that point the work had been passed over to a 
compositor named Frothingham. 


The publishers of St. Vicholas announce that 
that popular children’s magazine is to be enlarged, 
beginning with the new volume, which opens with 
November, 1889, and that a new and clearer type 
will be adopted. Four important serial stories by 
four well-known American authors will be given 
during the coming year. 


The Mew York Tribune says: “The larger pro- 
portion of American authors and scholars write and 
have written an exceedingly small hand, neat, clear, 
almost perfect, each differing but little from the 
others. It has been suggested that poets are par- 
ticularly given to this tiny chirography, because 
verse may be committed to paper much more 
daintily and effectively in such a hand than in a 
large and scrawling one. Whatever may be the 
reason, it is the fact that poets are notable for 
MSS. of minute and orderly elegance. Tennyson 
and Swinburne are exceptions. The Laureate’s 
handwriting is big and spluttering; and Swinburne 
is said to write like a schoolboy.” 
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Frank R. Stockton has written a new and char- 
acteristic story, called “The Merry Chanter.” It 
will begin in the November Century and run 
through four numbers. Dana Gibson will illustrate 
it. The November Century is also to contain a 
new story by Mark Twain. 

A “Treasury of English Sacred Lyrical Poetry” 
has been compiled by F. T. Palgrave in three books. 

Eighty-five stenographers having contributed to a 
discussion on how to hold the pen, the Phonographic 
World gives the result, omitting the minor details, 
as follows: As the most approved general manner 
of holding the pen, the following preference is 
shown: Between thumb and first finger, 60; first 
and second fingers, 24; second and third fingers, I. 


In the basement of the Library of Congress at 
Washington are filed the principal newspapers and 
periodicals of the world to the number of 200. 
When enough are accumulated for a volume they 
are sent to the government printing office and 
bound. This accumulation amounts to 25,000 
volumes, each with about 2,000 pages. The oldest 
American paper in the collection is one published 
by Franklin in 1732. The Oxford Gazette, now the 
London Gazette, is the oldest of all. It came out 
in 1661. 

M. Alphonse Daudet, the French novelist, is an 
eccentric of eccentrics, and deliberately assumes 
his eccentricity. His hair reaches below his shoul- 
ders and falls about his face, giving him the wild, 
unkempt appearance in which he rejoices. He is 
said to be the best talker in France, and no social 
gathering of the Parisian Upper Ten Thousand is 
complete without him. He is married to a charm- 
ing woman, who has considerable pretensions to 
literature. 

Belford, Clarke, & Co. say in the September 
number. of Belford’s Magazine: “The charge that 
a syndicate of wealthy Democratic gentlemen sup- 
plied the capital for the magazine is untrue. No 
person or persons except Messrs. Belford, Clarke, 
& Co., the proprietors and publishers, have ever 
contributed a dollar of capital toward its support. 
The facts are simply these: During the recent 
presidential election campaign the company sold 
to the national Democratic committee 40,000 copies 
of the magazine for four consecutive months, at the 
price of six cents a copy, being less than the actual 
cost of paper, printing, and binding; and at this 
late date the company have been compelled to 
resort to a court of law to collect from Mr. Calvin 
Brice an unpaid balance of nearly $3,000 for the 
magazines thus sold at less than cost.” 


James Whitcomb Riley has not been well this 
summer and has done very little literary work. He 
is regaining his health rapidly. 

Edward Everett Hale thinks that those propos- 
ing to read Tolstoi’s works should begin with “ My 
Confession.” 


H. F. Reddall’s “ Fact, Fancy, and Fable,” to be 
published shortly by A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 
is a work of very comprehensive and cyclopedic 
character, presenting concise information on a great 
variety of subjects, sufficient for the needs of the 
ordinary reader who wishes to look up, without too 
much delay and trouble, the references and allu- 
sions he may find in his daily readings. 


William H. Bishop became a novelist in a queer 
way. He was editing a newspaper in Milwaukee, 
and, as an experiment, wrote a story in competition 
for a prize of $50, offered by a local newspaper, the 
owner of which was his warm personal friend. He 
read the story to his partner, who liked it so much 
that he advised him to send it to the Adantic 
Monthly instead of dropping it into the Milwaukee 
prize bag. Mr. Bishop did so, and the editor of the 
Atlantic discovered its merits. 


Among the guests at the Mohican House, Lake 
George, the past summer, was Mrs. C. H. Birney, 
author of the biography of those two remarkable 
women, Sarah and Angelia Grimké, whose lives 
read like aromance. Mrs. Birney has also written 
a number of short stories; and two articles from 
her pen, on the raising of the first colored troops, 
recently appeared in Belford’s Magazine. In person 
Mrs, Birney is tall and slender, with gray hair, and 
a sensitive, refined face. Her life has been a varied 
one, and replete with incidents of remarkable 
interest. Her father was Dr. H. L. Hoffman, of 
St. Louis; her mother, Charlotte Khiro, an artist 
of no mean ability, and the writer of fugitive 
poems that attracted much attention half a century 
ago. At the age of twenty-one Miss Hoffman 
married William Birney, the second son of James 
G. Birney, the abolition candidate for the Presidency 
in 1842 and 1844. The young couple went to 
Europe soon after their marriage and remained 
there six years, Mrs. Birney contributing letters 
from Paris and Berlin to several prominent news- 
papers. Her literary labors would in all probability 
have been far more extensive but for the cares 
devolving upon her as the mother of ten children, 
six of whom are now living, and all of whom have 
decided literary tastes. Mrs. Birney is at present 
engaged in writing a book of personal recollections 
of the war. 
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The publishers of Puck announce that they will 
issue in October a book of sketches by Charles Jay 
Taylor, entitled “In the 400 and Out,” made up of 
the society pictures this artist has contributed to 
Puck. 

A memorial signed by a hundred men of letters 
has been presented to the British Home Secretary, 
praying for the release of Henry Vizetelly, the pub- 
lisher imprisoned for selling Zola in English. 


Miss Emily F. Wheeler, one of the contributors to 
THE AUTHOR, in an article published in the Critic 
of August 24, protests against the monotonous and 
restricted social life of the woman’s college of to- 
day, the tendency of which she believes to be dis- 
tinctly unwholesome both for teacher and pupil. 


A timely volume, and one calculated to be a val- 
uable addition to American historical geography, 
will shortly be issued by S. C. Griggs & Co., Chica- 
go. It is a translation from the Danish by Prof. 
Julius E. Olson, of the University of Wisconsin, of 
Peter Lauridsen’s work, entitled, “Vitus Bering, 
the Discoverer of Bering Strait.” 


“ Marooned ” is a lively novel by W. Clark Rus- 
sell, published in Rand, McNally, & Co.’s Globe 
Library Series. Mrs. Alexander’s novel, “ A Crook- 
ed Path,” has been added to the same series. 


A compilation of the most enjoyable letters of 
Charles Dickens will soon be issued by the Scrib- 
ners, in a style uniform with their edition of Thack- 
eray’s letters. 


James Payn, the popular English novelist, had 
twenty-six articles rejected in one year by various 
periodicals. Still he persevered, feeling that he 
had something to tell, if he only knew how to tell it 
and could get an editor to read it. He did finally 
write something worth telling and made a success- 
ful hit, and has since written thirty-six novels, all 
more or less popular. 


That the increasing issue of books in paper 
covers has had the result of increasing the sales, 
is the statement of the American Bookseller. It 
adds that so far it believes that “the change is to 
the advantage of the booksellers, as the large sale 
of the cheap editions compensates for the smaller 
margins. With bound books the publisher has a 
double profit, his own profit as publisher and a 
second one on the binding. The comfort of a paper- 
covered volume is that it is easier to carry and to 
read; but if it is worth preserving, it deserves a 
good binding. It is probable, then, that the change 
to paper covers will, in che long run, be to the 
advantage of the skilled binder.’ 


The American artist, Theodore Wores, whose 
studies of Japanese life and landscape have re- 
cently attracted wide attention in New York and 
London, has in the September Century a paper on 
“An American Artist in Japan,” for which a num- 
ber of his oil paintings have been engraved. 

Ina D. Coolbrith, the California poet, has been 
the librarian of the free library at Oakland since 
1874. Her life is said to have been a rare example 
of unceasing and heroic self-sacrifice for the sake 
of those who have been dependent upon her. 


The illustrated feature of the Magazine of Ameri- 
can History for September is the third chapter in 
Mrs. Lamb’s “ Historic Homes and Landmarks,” 
the scene being the site of the Damen farm between 
Wall street and Maiden Lane, which for nearly 
half a century was outside the walled city of New 
York. Milton T. Adkins writes of the “Growth 
of a Great National Library,” giving the history in 
brief of the Library of Congress. 

Several of the most popular of Anthony Trollope’s 
novels are said to have been written on steamers 
during long voyages. His best works were written 
while he lived at Waltham Cross, in Essex, but he 
was constantly moving about. 

Good Housekeeping, of Springfield, Mass., has ab- 
sorbed Zhe Kitchen, a popular practical household 
monthly, published at Chicago for the past few 
years, the business change dating from August, 1839. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have published: “ Ben- 
jamin Franklin,’ by John T. Morse, Jr., in the 
American Statesmen Series; ‘ Two Coronets,” a 
novel, by Mary Agnes Tincker; “ Recollections of 
Mississippi,” by Hon. Reuben Davis; “ Literary 
Landmarks,” by Mary E. Burt; “English and Scot- 
tish Popular Ballads,” Part VI., edited by Francis 
J. Child; and “Jonathan Edwards,” by Professor 
A. V. G. Allen. Among the other books announced 
by this firm are: “John Jay,” by George Pellew, 
and “Lewis Cass,” by Andrew C. McLaughlin, in 
the American Statesmen Series ; “‘ New Jersey,” by 
Austin Scott, “Illinois,” by E. G. Mason, and 
“ Pennsylvania,” by Wayne MacVeagh, in the Amer- 
ican Commonwealths Series; “The Life of Rich- 
ard Steele,” by George A. Aitken, with several 
portraits; “Mary Howitt’s Autobiography,” edited 
by her daughter Margaret; “ A Rambler’s Lease,” 
by Bradford Torrey; “Six Portraits,” by Mrs. M. 
G. Van Kenssalaer; and a new holiday edition of 
Hawthorne’s “Marble Faun,” with fifty illustra- 
tions of Roman scenes connected with the story. 
Of this last there will be a large-paper edition of 
150 copies. 





